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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

LARGE MEASURES 

Toward the Gulf, by Edgar Lee Masters, Macmillan Co. 
When, in the preface to this volume, Mr. Masters touches 
on the iambic tetrameter of the Spoon River poems, it is hard 
to see how the term can be of more than faint interest to him. 
For one thing, it belongs to a lame science, one failing to 
assume the twofold character of the art it analyses and take 
note of the large delicate measures possible to prose — the 
cadences of passages in the Brothers Karamazoff or Madame 
Bovary, to cite at random. These, if not poetry, bear the 
kindred marks of it, being rhythmic language that stirs the 
heart as wind does water. And even the most inclusive 
study of metre and cadence would still be coarse and approxi- 
mate; since art finding its birth in the forms of life, their 
tone and their rhythm, the great poems can obey no easy 
arithmetic but only the final mathematic law, the infinite 
equation. Were it otherwise Traubel would count like 
Whitman, and an army of writers like the few who hypno- 
tize them. Prosody at best provides the poet with but a 
set of diagrams more or less diverting, of which certainly 
a work of art, intact, complete, like the Spoon River An- 
thology, bears no trace. Its right to an official metric term 
is well enough, but less relevant than the fact that the 
short, fluid, fateful lines invade the ear with the terseness 
of the grave; that in a new fabric of words, the limbs of 
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life, the face, the voice, the hands, appear once more to mani- 
fest themselves. The Great Valley, and this new volume 
Toward the Gulf, which, to quote from the preface, "con- 
tinue the attempts of Spoon River to mirror the age and 
country in which we live," often afford delight keen and 
painful as the anthology, but not, I think, so unbrokenly. 
This new book at least mingles a sprinkling of verse, wherein 
prosody does usurp the lines, with poems authentic as day- 
light, and, like the Anthology, freighted with the presence 
of reality — the cargo of great art. 

To read certain of them — Johnny Appleseed, The Lake 
Boats, Sir Galahad — is to touch the soil of Illinois and the 
states south, to get the very voices of the mid-western coun- 
try — their slight flatness of tone in contrast to the fragrance 
of land and water : 

People were walking the decks and talking, 

Children were singing. 

And down on the purser's deck 

A man was dancing by himself, 

Whirling around like a dervish; 

And this Captain said to me: 

"No life is better than this. 

I could live forever, 

And do nothing but run this boat 

From the dock at Chicago to the dock at Holland 

And back; again." 

Then there are poems less sleepy than these that scarcely 
detach themselves from the landscape they celebrate. The 
Eighth Crusade, for. one, lifts its characters for a minute 
from their rocking-chairs in Pleasant Plains into the midst 
of plump Swiss life; the Orient glimmers on the horizon, 
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and faintly about the tale hangs the ancient raillery of Venus 
— so deftly are these people made to take their places under 
the sun. 

One heafs too the nervous voices of the city ; the prostitute 
and the editor at Perko's; the sound and look of beggars and 
venders in "the granite ways of mad Chicago." And there 
is the sharp sketch of an Indian runner and his voice saying: 

It was under a sky as blue as the cup of a harebell, 
It was by a red and yellow mountain, 
It was by a great river 
That we ran. 

Besides these bas-reliefs is larger modelling — extravagant 
ineffectual figures emerging more dramatically from the back- 
ground — their divergence and abortive return. With the 
enterprise and at times the elegance of a Velasquez, Mr. 
Masters shapes these images — the dream-ridden, the par- 
anoiac, the spendthrift, the nymphomaniac, the dogmatist, 
the fanatic. Root and branch he evolves them. One group 
springs from parents quietly shadowed in a pair of old daguer- 
reotypes : 

They were married, you see. 

The clasp on this gutta-percha case 

Locks them together. 

They were locked together in life, 

And a hasp of brass 

Keeps their shadows face to face in the case. 

As if to bring such lives into scale, three studies — Voltaire, 
Napoleon, Thomas Paine — rear themselves handsomely above 
the horizon. And a number of poems — Grand River 
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Marshes, Poor Pierrot, Song of Women among them — 
mirror with a most caressing music the beauties of flesh and 
flowers, earth, air and water. One of them, Widow ha Rue, 
has grim terror veiled in a very skilful ballad, soft and wanton 
like a scarf. 

Notwithstanding, there are holes, I think, in the weave 
of the book. Some of these very poems, for the most part 
green beneath the bark, contain dry twigs, dead branches. 
And over a number of them rhetoric reigns. Possibly Mr. 
Masters is a poet who looks sometimes with too dissective a 
mind, and losing the sense of mystery in vainly seeking the 
cause, now and then forsakes poetry for speculation and 
analysis. Not always content to witness, select and mirror 
the image, he seems to try going about it, back of it, into it 
even; till it withers and is broken and no longer is able to 
communicate its sap and bloom to his words. The language 
then becomes clever, toneless, literary, and even rattles a 
little at times. 

Also one feels that in strange contradiction to his patrician 
quality of mind that directs an unflinching gaze, this book 
shows now and then a slight strain of idealism — the "cream 
tart of the bourgeois," according to Rodin. Like the Friar 
Yves of his own poem he weeps because 

Nothing is left but life indeed. 

I have burned heaven ! I have quenched hell. 

then, as if to console himself, he fashions sometimes Utopian 
heavens, dreams of wholesale liberty, democracy, nobility, 
made almost from the butterick-patterns of poetry, and wear- 
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ing a false glad air, among the strange, proud, authentic, 
wistful cadences of the book. 

But if cleverness tarnishes these pages somewhat, as indeed 
it did with Byron and Browning, or sentimentality blunts 
them sometimes, as in the case of Whitman even, one thing 
is clear and refreshing: Mr. Masters never writes from a 
sense of chic; is afraid of no detail that happens to belong in 
the picture — no inelegance as of rubber heels or Christian 
Science. Striking almost at random, Toward the Gulf 
evokes a wealth of shapes and casts exciting shadows, which, 
though varied, seem held together by the mad idea of unity. 
As in the last poem, Botanical Gardens — a review of all life 
— a flower, a tree, a man, a woman, stand side by side in the 
landscape moved or warped by the same impulse of seed, 
root and branch. About them in this book falls frequently 
the relentless light of a gray day, but sometimes the bril- 
liance of the sun or the ease of rain. In a manner more 
formal than is usual with Mr. Masters, and equally poignant, 
Poor Pierrot seems to reach the soul of rain. Here is the 
better half of the poem: 

I have learned the secret of silence, silence long and deep. 
The dead know all that I know, that is why they sleep. 
They could do nothing with fate, or love, or fame, or strife — 
When life fills full the soul then life kills life. 

I would glide under the earth as a shadow over a dune, 
Into the soul of silence, under the sun and moon. 
And forever, as long as the world stands or the stars flee, 
Be one with the sands of the shore and one with the sea. 

Dorothy Dudley 
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